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schools in the world will be the leaders of the world: if
not to-day, then to-morrow." The headmistress showed
me the gymnasium, recently opened by one of the King's
sisters: it was equal to anything of the kind to be seen
anywhere in Europe, and I have become something of an
expert in girls' schools since I began this book.

The thirst for knowledge in Albania would be remark-
able if it were not common throughout the old pashaliks
of the Turkish Empire. Everyone in the Balkans is eager
to learn English. The Herbert Library in Tirana was
always full of readers, as was the Public Library.

Until the independence of Albania was proclaimed in
1920, there were no national schools; in 1936 there were
590 primary schools in the country, with 50,000 pupils,
and 7 boarding schools for young children in the moun-
tain regions, with 450 boarders. Of secondary schools and
lycees for boys there are 4, with a total of 2,172 pupils.

Now, under the new administration, Albania will no
doubt be much more thoroughly educated and modern-
ized. The blood-feud and the besa (an inviolable oath of
peace) will lapse from living memory. What is a word of
honour worth in Europe to-day? Albania is mediaeval:
she must learn our ways. . . . And what of King Zog?
Although he was not often seen in person (the rarity of
his public appearance caused some comment), he was a
cautious and clever ruler. Les absents ont toujours tort,
but one day he may come back.

Ahmed Zogu was born in the village of Burgayeti, beyond
Kruja, in the mountains of Mati, on October 8th, 1895,
of the royal line of Skander Beg. When ten years old he
was sent to Constantinople, where Abdul Hamid, the Red
Sultan, took a fancy to him. In the summer of 1912, when
he was rising seventeen, he returned in haste to Albania,
for rumours of the Balkan War were rife in Turkey, and
the ambitious young man wanted to be in at the death of